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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 





SACRED SONG, 


°T 1s sweet to hear the south wind’s 
Run—like a laughing whisper—through the woods, 
Kissing the fluttering leaves till they rejoice, 

And Music fills the listening solitudes : 





\ 
| 
| 

minstrel voice 
} 


I is sweet to hear old Ocean's ebbing wave 


jreak in receding murmurs on the shore, 





Soft sighs the viewless songster of the dark, 


While soft and fute-like, sighs the fisher’s stave, 

Swe-ping, with broken gush, the waters o’er: 
lr is rapture to drink in from Beauty’s lips | 
The poet's dream, to melody transfused ; | 
It falls like sunbeams on the soul's eclipse,— 
It soothes the heart a callous world had bruised: | 
' 


As in the rose her mournful notes expire ; 





And gaily carols the exulting lark 

Floating in ether-like a winged lyre: 

Joy lends her breath to fill the hunter’s hora, | 
Stirring the courser for the comin | 


And bursts of cladness on the win 
As swell 
Grandeur and power are in the trump of war, 





the chorus of the reckless chace : 


When, to its tune, the shouting squadrons charge, 
As Carnage bares his thirsty scymetar, 
And weeping Mercy drops her useless targe. ! 


But sweeter than the south wind’s melody, 
When “prin 


*ring, 


first leaves beneath its 





breath are quiv- | 
Sofier than murmurs of the refluent sea 

When not an air its mirror’d breast is shiv’ring,— 
Far more enrapturing than Love’s blandest tone,— 

Holier than warblings that in ether swim,— ' 
Richer than notes from Sport’s glad bugle blown,— | 
Sublimer than young Freedom’s battle hymn,— 


Is the blest Anthem that from heart and toncue 
Of gather’d thousands, to their Maker peals, 
When every temple’s gates are open fluag, 
And, in its sabbath garb, a nation kneels! | 
Now sweet, and low,—now lofty, and sublime 

Flows through the vaulted aisles, the choral tide ; 

Fade, like a melting cloud, the dreams of Time,— | 
Bows in the dust the pomp of mortal pride. 


Speech is a glorious gift,—the Electric chain 
Through which the lightning of intelligence 
Transmits its flashes, when the kindling brain | 
Would make its visions palpable to sense. 
But Sacrep Sonc—is not of human birth ; 
Around Gon’s throne angelic pans rung, 
Ere wheel’d from chaos the revolving earth, 
Or Man’s weak voice Jehovah's praises sung. | 
New York, Sept. 25. J. B. 


AN INQUIRY 
INTO THE ELEMENTARY CONSTITUTION OF THE 
Human Voice,—Or | 
SPEECH, AS A MUSICAL SCIENCE. 
NO. X. 
Having described in former papers, the sim- 


ple intonations of the voice in their single state | 
| 


and under their various melodies, we have ar- 
rived at a most interesting portion of our sub- 
ject,—their wnion,—for the higher purposes of 
expression. Dr. Rush has named this vocal 
union a ‘* Wave” of the Voice: Mr. Walker 
termed it a “‘ Circwmfler Accent.” The latter 
gentleman has, however, given us only tio 
conditions of his Cireumflex. The former has 
shown as many permutations of the Wave as 
there are simple intonations, — indeed more. 





The Wave in its most simple form, has two 


constituents. In cases where the voice first 
rises and subsequently falls through the same 
interval, the Wave is termed direct. If the 
voice first descend and ultimately rise through 
an identical intonation or interval, the term 
inverted is applied to the Wave so formed : 


| Ware of the 


Wave of the 
Octave. 


Fifth. 


| Direct. | } Inverted. | | Direct. | 


Pure of the 
Third 


UU EEEEEIneeneneeeeeeemmeememeeeeemeeee 
———————— Sess 


| Inverted. | | Direct. | | Inverted. | 


It is unnecessary to represent, by diagram, the 
wave of the tone or second: its directions are 
the same as those delineated above. The 
higher waves of the octave and fifth are used 
for the purpose of mingling a sneer, scorn or 
contempt, either with positiveness, in the direct 
wave, or with 
form. The one will not supply the place of the 
other. In the contest between Satan and Death 
at the gates of Pandemonium, in “ Paradise 
Lost,” the latter while guarding the infernal 
entrance, exclaims to Satan, who seeks an 
egress, 
“ And reckon’st thou thyself with spirits of heav’n 

Hell doom’d, and breath’st defiance and scorn 

Where I reign King, and to enrage the more 

Thy King and Lord!” 

The vaunting self-sufficiency of the Goblin, 

can only be fully shown by the application of 


interrogation in the inverted | 


the direct wave of the fifth tothe pronoun “thy.” | 
We say the direct wave: the inverted would | 


not produce the proper effect. It has been al- 
ready stated, that the upward movement ex- 
presses inquiry ; consequently as the last con- 


stituent of the inverted wave is in that direction, | 


it would make Death mingle scorn with in- 
quiry ; whereas he intends to unite positive 
assurance with scorn. The downward move- 
ment expresses affirmation—the Wave, scorn. 
Their wnion portrays the feeling of the de- 
mon, and expresses the spirit of his supposed 
language. 

In violent exhibitions of scorn or contempt, 
mingled with anger, the Wave has more than 
two constituents, and is hence termed the Un- 
equal Wave, by Dr. Rush. When Coriolanus 
replies to Anfidius, the Volscian General, who 
had contemptously applied the term “ boy of 


tears,” to the former,— 
“ False hound! If you have writ your Annals true, 
’T is thou that like an Eagle in a dove-cote 
I-flutter’d your Volees in Coriolii, 
Alone I did it—Boy !” 
The feeling of insulted pride in the Roman, 


mingled with his blasting and scornful anger, 





can only be fully developed by the unequal in- 
verted wave of the fifth. We give it below: 


B——O—--Y. 


The last constituent of this Wave gives the 
spirit of the question— Do you call me a boy 
All sentences expressive of violent scorn, must 
have the higher waves applied to the emphatic 
words, or it cannot be shown. 

The wave of the tone has nothing powerful!) 
emphatic in its character. It is suited to calm, 
dignified and solemn delivery,—is applicable t 
the reading of the Episcopal Church Servic: 
—the writings of the Ancient Prophets,—the 
dignified portions of Milton, &c. It is merely 
an extended tone,—a prolongation of the into- 
nations of the diatonic melody. 

The wave of the semitone, suitable to the ex 
pression of grief, love, pity, and their relatives 
is an extension of a plaintive intonation. Much 
of the Burial Service requires it,—the Litany 
and all the more pathetic portions of the churc! 
service: It is the emphasis of Grief, and its 
kindreds. 

In our remarks on interrogative sentences, 
we omitted exclamatory phrases, that we might 
review them more amply in a succeeding essay. 
Interrogative sentences are purely questions, 
appeals, arguments, exclamations, or 
mands. To those really of a questionary 
character, we already have assigned as a 
“sine qua non,” the rising intervals of an 
octave, fifth or third. There are, however, 
questions which denote a perfect knowledge 
of the fact on the part of the speaker: there 
are others in the forms of appeals to the feel- 
ings, founded on a supposed previous belief. 
We would call the latter exclamations. They 
require the downward concrete movement, as 
expressing that conviction, which although put 
in the form of a question, is tacitly acknow- 
ledged in the previous knowledge of facts and 
circumstances. We illustrate our meaning 
in the following lines from “ Julius Cesar. 
Brutus says, in the scene between himself and 
Cassius,— 


* Judge me, ye gods ! 


com- 


Wrong I mine enemies 
And if not so, how should I wrong my brother 

Taking this couplet as containing questions, 
of what do those questions consist? Let us 
transpose them to reply to the inquiry : 

Ye know, gods, I wrong not mine enemies ; 

You cannot think, therefore, I should wrong a brother 

Such is the evident meaning of the above 
extract. The words marked in Malics, will, 
therefore, require the downward concrete 
movement, as expressive of the assertion: The 
appeal which they make is founded on a former 
knowledge, of those to whom they are special- 
ly addressed. 

The portion of Mare Antony’s oration, more 
particularly alluding to Brutus, although mark 
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has the concrete pitch of a second,—the last | 


ed by an interrogative symbol, is the same 
in spirit to that of which we have just spoken : 
“ Did this in Cesar seem ambitious ?” 
Here is evidently an appeal to the Roman peo- 
ple, founded on their previous knowledge of 
Cesar’s character,—expressive of the impossi- 
bility that they could believe the Dictator am- 
bitious. Why? ‘Because he had brought 
many captives home to Rome, whose ransoms 
enriched the treasury.” Again: 
“ You all did see that on the Lupercal 
{ thrice presented him a Kingly crown 
Which he did thrice refuse. Was this ambition ?” 
This question states a supposed fact, — that 
Cesar thrice refused a crown,—that an ambi- 
tious man would not have done so,—conse- 
quently Cesar was not an ambitious man. 
This and all other exclamations of the same 
nature, require the downward vocal concretes. 
The commanding question resembles the 
above in the requirements of its intonation ; 
thus, in “ Macbeth” and the Witches: 
“J will be satisfied. Deny me this, 
And an eternal curse, fallon you. Let me know 
Why sinks that Cauldron, and what noise is this?’ 
A command always requires the positive 
downward movement. That this question, 
in its shape, is evidently such, may be seen 
from its commencing with the imperative 
verb “ Let.” It is equivalent to “I desire you 
to inform me of that which I require to know.” 
Exclamations, generally, we may say, always 
require the downward movement of the voice. 
There is a function of the voice, to which 
the author of the ‘ Philosophy of the Human 
Voice’ has applied the term Tvemor, which 
consists of iterations of sound of less duration 
than a semi or half-tone. It may be made on 
any or all of the intervals separately or in suc- 
cession: Thus, the voice having executed its 
tremor by a rapid and short iteration of sound 
on the key-note of the scale, may ascend to the 
second, third, fifth, and successive notes of the 
Diatonic scale. This movement may be ex- 
emplified by the neighing of a horse or the 
gurgling of water in the throat: it may be 
either on a monotone of a particular note, or 
rise by the successive ascending and descend- 
ing notes of the scale. A diagram will illus- 
trate our meaning: 


‘ 2. 3. 
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In the diagrams number 1 and.2, the tittles or 
iterations of sound are represented as on one | 


line-of Radical pitch,—the concrete being in 


the first, through a tone, and in the second, a 
fifth. Diagram number 3, shows the tremor | 


ascending, by the diatonic progression, through 
the second note of the diatonic scale. The 
fourth and fifth diagrams show the method by 
which the voice ascends through more minute 
intervals than those of a semitone. The fourth 


that of a fifth. We have only here shown the 
ascending tremors: as in all other progressions 
of the voice, it has a descent through the whole 
scale or any fraction of it. The wave also may 
be divided into the tremors of the voice. 

An acquaintance with the tremulous scale 
will open to us the philosophy of Crying and 
Laughter. -The latter vocal function consists 
of repeated vocal iterations of sound, in the 
tremulous scale, on any interval excepting that 
of the semitone. Should the tremors be con- 
tinued on one line of radical pitch; the laugh- 
ter will be dull and without spirit. If it rises 
and falls rapidly through the scale, there will 
| be much vivacity and sprightliness in the func- 
tion. Laughter is generally executed on the 
| 
| 
| 


Tonic elements,—particularly on @ as heard in 
| Ak. A rapid succession of iteration of this 
tonic, is the usual elements of those loud fits of 
laughter in which real mirth is expressed. We 
hear it, at times, on the subtonic 4, particularly 
in those endeavors to suppress laughter, which 
at length yield to the force of a feeling they 
| cannot control. In this case, on the opening of 
| the laugh, the } passes through the tremor, 
rapidly united with the tonic @ as heard in cit. 

The function of crying is perforined by a 
tremor of the voice through a semitone and 
through the wave of the semitonic interval. 
Children in their first efforts at performing this 
function, do not exert the tremor so frequently 
| as in after trials. Their cry in the first periods 
| of infancy, is made in the extended wave of the 
| semitone on the tonic a, as heard ina-rt. The 
first examples of the tremor are heard in the 
| effort of sobbing. When once acquired, the 
| iterations of the tremor correspond with those 
| exerted in laughter, with this difference,—that 
| the former is through the semitone or plaintive 
interval,—the latter, through that of seconds, 
thirds, fifths, or octaves. 

The cry of fire, so distressing to our citizens 
and so fatal in its effects, is always uttered in 
the semitonic intonation, and frequently, where 
the alarm is great, accompanied by a tremor of 
the voice. This function of the voice increases 
the power of every interval over which it is 
thrown. If united to the rising concrete, it 
adds to the trembling suspense of anxious in- 
quiry,—if to the downward intonation, it gives 
force to affirmation or comimand,—if to the 
semitone, it adds to that deep intonation of 
feeling which this interval in its appropriate 
situation, never fails to call forth. 

In the course of our essays, we have fre- 
quently spoken of the radical and vanish of 
| the voice, united, forming the concrete move- 





ment. We are now to view the radical in its | 


| single character, under that increase of power 
| or force, termed stress of voice. The radical 
| stress consists of an increased force, imparted 
| to the opening of the voice on a word or sylla- 
| ble, or beginning of its concrete. It is a mat- 
| ter of the first importance to the practical elo- 

cutionist, to acquire a power and command 
over this rare vocal element. We know not 
| how to illustrate it except by comparing it to a 
| cough. If any of the tonic elements, (take @ in 
| ale, for an example,) is suddenly coughed up, 

the effort made use of in its production, will 

somewhat resemble the radical stress of the 

voice, with this distinction,—that in producing 
| the latter, but one vocal impulse is heard, while 


| 
| 
| 
| 


most cases of coughing are accompanied by 
two or more impulses. The practice, how- 
ever, of coughing up the tonic elements will, 
in time, give that vigor and force to utter- 
ance,—that distinct clearness to the utterance 


| of each syllable, particularly that under the 


primary accent, to which the term radical 
stress is applied. This stress, in its highest 
condition, can only take place after an inter- 
ruption of voice. The lungs must be full of 
air to produce it: There appears to be some 
drawing together of the laryngeal muscles for 
the purpose of barring in the breath, which 
latter, in overcoming the obstacle, produces so 


| powerful an explosion as that designated by 


the term already mentioned. It can only be 
exerted on the tonic or vocal elements ; conse- 
quently when a syllable commences with a 
swhtonic, it is difficult, nay, impossible to give 
the stress, without a pause between the com- 
mencing subtonie and following subtonic ele- 
ments, as in the words Mantle, Vanish, &c. 
A full radical stress on the accented syllables 
of the above words, would produce an hiatus : 
They would be pronounced M-anful, V-anish. 
We shall hereafter speak of this stress as a 
form of emphases. We would now observe 
that a practice on it, transfers the voice from 
the lips to the throat, (its proper situation, )— 
destroys mouthing,—gives a clear, brilliant 
articulation,—foreible and distinct. That it 
increases the power of voice to an extent 
which can never be caleulated by those who 
have not ¢ried its effect,—and finally, that it 
ean only be acquired by a daily practice upon 
the tonic elements, in the manner above men- 


| tioned, on a low and forcible utterance. 





The second form of stress to which we shal! 
draw ‘the attention of our readers, belongs to 
quantity,--to extended utterance,--and can only 
be employed on words so constructed as to bear 
the impression of lengthened time. It may be 
termed the addition of a gradually diminishing 
volume of voice, to its natural movement through 
the lengthened concretes. From what we have 
said, it would appear that the second or tone, 
from its limited extent of pitch, could not re- 
ceive the impression of the “ median stress”’— 
in its single state : this it could not,—but united, 
in its upward and downward movement, under 
the condition of a wave, it becomes susceptible 
of the fullest and most pleasing application of 
the swelling and gradually diminishing “ me- 
dian stress.” It is unnecessary to say much 
on this peculiar vocal function. Let the pupil 
repeat any of the tenics under extended quan- 
tity,—giving an increase of volume or swell of 
the voice as it passes over it, and he will have 
a more distinct idea of the “ median stress” 
and its power, than could be imparted by vol- 
umes written about it. 

We again repeat :—the median stress belongs 
to quantily,—the radical stress, to force. Un- 
der strong excitements of utterance, we some- 
times hear an increase of force, both at the be- 
ginning and end of a word. Dr. Rush has 
termed this peculiarity, the compound stress. 
We shall again refer to it when speaking of 
the varieties in emphases. B. 





THE INFLUENCE OF A MUSICAL EDUCATION. 
NO Il. 

Mr. Epiror,—Having shown, in our ‘first 

number, the influence of a musical education 
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upon a family individually, we shall now pro- 
ceed, as proposed, to inquire into its influence 
upon a family collectively. 

I take it for granted, that your readers have 
come to the conclusion, that if its influence is 
so benign upon a family individually, it must, 
as a natural consequence, have a most salu- 
tary effect upon a family collectively. By a 
family collectively, we are to understand, the 
meeting together of the members of a house- 
hold. Now, the question to be decided is, how 
can a musical education affect this. I answer, 
—its effects may be seen in many ways: from 
the little prattler, even to the gray-headed pa- 
rent. 

We know that music will exert a decided 
sway even where it has not been cultivated. 
It may fall upon the ear of the listener in 
delighful strains; it may excite emotions of 
pleasure and admiration, while, at the same 
iime, it is far from awakening in the heart 
those deep and tender emotions, which it is cal- 


culated to produce, when it is a part of educa- | 
it appears to have | 


tion. In many instances, 
acquired an ascendency over the more violent 
passions of the human breast, and held them 
in subjection for a length of time, without gain- 
ing a dominion over the gentler affections. 

As our object is to see the influence of music 
upon the family where it has been cultivated, 
1 will, for the purpose of making the con- 
trast, mention one of the numerous instances 
which have come within my knowledge, of 
its powerful effect where it has not been cul- 
tivated. ‘The circumstance which I am about 
to mention, was related to me by a friend. 

Said he, as I was one day passing through 
V street, in this city, I saw a number of 
boys, whose tattered clothes bespoke wretched- 
ness and want. They were apparently quarel- 
ling among themselves; using the most pro- 
fane language, and being excited by the most 
angry feelings. Such scenes may be witness- 
ed almost every evening at the corners of 
our streets, particularly in the neighborhood 
of a porter house. All at once, to my utter 
astonishment, a death-like silence pervaded 
the group. And what do you imagine was the 
cause ? What amazing power, does the reader 
suppose had exerted such a wonderful influ- 
ence over the unbridled passions of these 
wicked boys? I will briefly state it. A young 
sailor who had seated himself on the steps of a 
neighboring house, was merely singing a song, 
—one in which was portrayed the horrid as- 
pect of the mighty deep, as its billows now rise 
to an awful height, threatening with a watery 
grave, all on board of the defenceless bark ; 
and now dying away, at the voice of Jehovah, 
into a sweet calm. But did they understand it? 
Did it reach the heart? Did it make them 
sorry, and ashamed of their wicked conduct ? 
As soon as he had done singing, their anger 
again kindled, and I again heard them vent 
their awful oaths, while they ceased not to pour 
their bitter malice upon each other’s head. 





The raging billows yield to Goo’s control, 

‘The waves in fear retire at his command ; 

But man, the stubborn passions of his soul, 

Refuse obedience to his gracious hand. 
Again, as though designedly, the young 
sailor began to sing; and the first note had 
no sooner reached the ears of these young de- 
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mons in human shape, than perfect order was ! 
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almost instantly restored. The eyes, which 
but a moment before flashed with rage, now 
beamed with pleasure. 

All again was silent, 

All listened to the song. 

Now what is the inference? If music has 
such an overpowering influence upon those in 
whose hearts it has never been cultivated, 
would not its effects be far greater on those 
who have made it an early study? I answer, 
yes. We cannot doubt, that there must be a 
vast difference between the effect of music 
upon the ear, and its influences upon the heart 
when it constitutes a part of education. 

Suppose these boys had possessed all the ad- 
vantages of a musical education ; suppose their 
parents had never been able to furnish them 
with any other, but had taken great pains to 
bring them under the power of this; and sup- 
pose their youthful hearts had often been made 
to melt under the soul-subduing sway of sacred 
song,—and, through its medium, they had im- 
bibed those sacred principles of action which 
are calculated to secure their good conduct ;— 
does the reader suppose they would ever have 
presented a picture so disgusting as the one 
described ? Is it at all likely they would have 
been thus quarrelling and wrangling? I an- 
swer, bynomeans. But suppose, that they had 
enjoyed all these advantages ; and on account 


| of some powerful provocation on the part of 


some others unacquainted with the influence 
of music, they were compelled to defend them- 
selves. If their sentiments were such as we 
have supposed, they would have ceased their 
rage instantly, when the sailor’s song fell 
upon their ear, and would have been ashamed 
at their rude conduct. But those who pro- 
vokingly assaulted them, not having hearts 
susceptible of being touched by the thrilling 
strains, would have only relinquished their at- 
tack to gaze at the singer, whose music had 
excited their attention, and turned their fury 
into a momentary calm. As soon as the song 
was ended, they would fain have gnashed their 
teeth upon their innocent competitors; but 
they would have fled, filled with shame and 
confusion; grieved, that they had given way to 
their violent emotions. 

Thus we see, by the above examples, the 
power of music cultivated and uncultivated. 
We have observed, that while it exerts a mere 
temporary influence upon those who have never 
cultivated it or made it an early study, its 
power over those who have, is vastly greater. 

I said, that the influences of a musical edu- 
cation might be seen in many ways, even from 
the little prattler to the gray-headed parent. 
Upon the little prattler, not because he has as 
yet a musical education, but because his little 
mind has become somewhat imbued with the 
spirit of the sweet songs of innocence and 
divine praise, uttered in his hearing from day 
to day by those older than himself. You may 


| begin to see its influences manifested quite 


prominently, upon the little scholar in the in- 
fant school. I think, Mr. Editor, your own 
experience will testify to the truth of this asser- 
tion. The little ones soon begin to manifest 


| peculiar traits of character; such as some of 


the following: —a very tender attachment to 
their parents, and brothers and sisters ; obedi- 
ence to them; a great love of school; a ten- 
derness for the brute creation ; 


a regard for | 
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the feelings of others ; and a very great respect 

for the Lord’s holy day. These traits will not 

manifest themselves suddenly, but gradually. 

The question may be asked, how these im- 

pressions are made upon such youthfal minds ? 
| Lanswer, through the medium of song. Many 
of their little lessons are learned by singing 
| them. And here it would not be amiss, to 
| give a few examples of the kind of hymns 
| used, that our readers may judge for them- 
| selves, whether the sentiments taught in them 
| are not calculated to cultivate in the infant 
| mind, the principles and dispositions which 
| we have mentioned. 
The following song from the “ Mother’s 
| 2 Nursery Songs,” is eminently calculated to 
| make a por love its parents : 
“T saw a little lamb to-day, 
It was not very old; 
Close by its mother’s side it lay, 
So soft within the a 
It felt no sorrow, paid, or fear, 
While such a comforter was near.” 

The one following, from the same work, is 
calculated to make children love their pa- 
; rents, brothers and sisters, as well as their 
neighbors and their Gop: 

1. “ How I love my tender mother, 
How I love my father dear ; 
How I love my little brother, 
And my sister so sincere : 

They are all both kind and true, 
And they love me dearly too.” 

There are others that impress upon the in- 
fant mind, the necessity of giving way to each 
| other in their little recreations. Such is the 

one by Jane Taylor, commencing 

“Two good little girls, Marianne and Maria, 

As happily lived as good girls could desire ; 

And though they were neither grave, sullen, nor mute, 

They seldom or never were heard to dispute.” 

And here I would remark, that this is one trait 

of character, which will be apt to manifest it- 

self very prominently and happily. 

Such as the following will impress upon the 

mind the necessity of a Saviour: 

1. “Child, you’re old enough to know 

That you need a Saviour’s love ; 
That you are a sinner too, 
All your wicked actions prove. 


2. When you feel your bosom swell, 
Angry passions rise within, 
And your lips speak what they feel, 
Something tells you—there is sin. 
3. Christ was once a little child, 
But his heart was pure within, 
Always gentle, kind and mid; 
Child, you must be just like him.” B. 
Others teach the infant to be very kind to 
animals; such as, 
1. “Oh! don’t hurt the dog, poor honest old Tray ; 
What good will it do you to drive him away ? 
Kind treatment is justly his right ; 
Remember how faithful he is to his charge, 
And barks at the rogues when we set him at large, 
And guards us by night and by day.” 
The following will cultivate a love for 
school : 
1. “To infant school, to infant school, 
I hear the little bell ; 
O, come with me to infant school, 
And learn to read and spell.” 


There are numerous other examples, which 
might be given, but I consider those which I 
have mentioned as sufficient to convince every 
candid mind, that infant school is the place 
where many children may obtain their first 

| moral principles. Now I would ask, if the 
very beginning of a musical education is so 
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salutary, what will the effect be at a more ad- | not until quite recently possessed the means of | ply is good so far as it goes, but I think the public, especially 
oc a . € - 7 


4 . , the musical public, will feel satisfied with nothing less than 
; re — educ y ) n, and therefore oC aa 

vaneed stage of this mleresung br anch of | educating our blind population, a full statement of the organization of the institution, and 

education? We might follow these infant | the above question cannot be satisfactorily an- | of its proceedings since.” In answer to these remarks, and 





scholars, as they advance step by step in the 
acquirement of a musical education. We 
might follow them day after day, and year 


swered, at present. The experiment, however, | as an apology for not publishing his communication entire, 
is now being tried,—or so far at least, as to de- | we plead our present relation to the Academy. Any arti- 
termine whether the blind, can by the means cles, however, written mm & tomporate spirit, calculated to 

7 ; 7 alt promote the practice of Music of an elevated character, will 
of education, be enabled to acquire a liveli- 


afier year, and see the growing loveliness of : be readily admitted into our columns. 
hood themselves. From late Reports of the 


the family blessed with such inmates. We | “WW. B’s” communication on the performanee of Sacred 
might see them gather around the domestic | Boston Institution for the Blind, all doubt on | Music in some of the churches at Albany, shall appear in 
this subject is laid aside. The pupils are now | our next. 


altar, and listen to their united songs of praise 








I cannot imagine a more pleasing sight, than | to be rapidly progressing in all the various 
that of a family collectively, where they have | branches taught in the Institution—and that 
all been brought under the subduing influences | already, the expectations of ils friends have | anq shall endeavor to make some extracts from 
of a musical education, united with the princi- | been more than realized, under the superin- it, for our columns. 

ples of piety. tendence of its founder, Dr. Samvet G. Howe, | hadietiditiianic 


xy We have received a copy of Mr. Eliot’s 
| Address on the opening of the Boston ‘‘ Odeon,” 


Around whose board, | —whose indefatigable exertions in behalf of => Our next number will probably contain 
Peace, joy, love and concord meet, the blind have not been equalled, either in this | siztcen pages. Mr. Andrew’s } 
country or in Europe. One of his pupils, in @ | then appear. 
letter to his brother, pays the following just —— 
regard; where parents and children look | t)jpute to his character: ln. ¥. ACADEMY OF SACRED MUSIC 
upon each other with,complacency, and where 


Anthem will 
where every countenance speaks, in language 


not to be misunderstood, of their affectionate 


* * , * * “Dr, Howe is a man truly We are glad to be enabled to state, that our 
worthy the respect of not only the blind, but of | fears concerning this institution, were not des- 
the community at large. I cannot express my tined to be of long continuance; for on Mon- 
admiration of his character in too high terms; | day evening last, the first Rehearsal took 
he is constantly studying the good of the | place at the Brick Church Chapel. We were 
school, and does all in his power to render us-| pleased to see so large a number of ladies and 


smiles answering smiles, beautify every counte- 
nane Can the reader imagine such a family 
as this? Can he follow them as we have en- 


deavored to do, from their very infancy, and see 
the influence spoken of gaining the ascendency 


‘ - 7 ‘ Ae as . . ar 
over their unholy passions? Can he see it, as | 9. independent as those which enjoy their | gentlemen present,—most of whom, we under- 


it gains strength, in the very words which the | sight. I think we could not find one better | stand, contemplate uniting themselves with the 


5 . | Pag ; 

little child speaks? and can he see him as he adapted for the responsible situation he occu- | Socieiy. Several pieces of plain Psalmody 
grows older* bowing under its power, and yield- pies, should we seek the world over.” and one or two Anthems, were tolerably well 
ing to its divine control? Let him, then, ifhe | Cleveland. Ohio T.P.8 | executed, and the objects of the Academy were 


has not already commenced giving his chil- | == = ne 





= | briefly set forth by the Ist Vice-President, 








dren a musical education, begin immediately Pure Use webs | (Rev. Mr. Owen.) He urged upon the mem- 
to do so. NEW YOR x. OCTOB ER 15. 1835 bers punctuality in attendance, and union in - 
In conclusion, I would observe, that if we | ada -_ ne purpose, that the great object contemplated in 
would have a musical education exerted in its | TO CORRESPONDENTS. | the Constitution, might be accomplished. This 
full extent, it must go hand in hand with pa- | “J.B.” isa new writer in our columns, and it would | object is “the successful cultivation of devo- 


eae on i s : . : . . | please us to greet him often. = 99 
rental instructions. Had you room in your I s Rtusiee Freguenet,” by “5k W, HI. E.” has reached tional music. 

valuable paper, and had I time to devote to Mt, | us. I richly “merits a place in our Minstrel.” | For the present, there are to be three Rehear- 
{ should like to dwell upon this subject much | — «Church Music in the country, No. 2,” has come to hand, | sals every month, at the above place, viz: On 
more at length. I am aware, that I have not ‘ 


and shall appear in our next. We wish the facetious writer the second Monday : aie Friday ie den delioe. 
done it justice; I feel it,—I know it; but 


of these essays, would forward his contributions more fre- 


a | quently. We will cheerfully pay the postage on all such | 5 week, and on the Wednesday next suc- 
hoping that these remarks through the bless- | | oiiiliane 
5 - k | communications. cee ing. 
ing of Gop, may have the tendency to awaken, We have filed for insertion, an article for our next num- _—_————- 
in some measure, the attention of parents to | ber, entitled “Music should be redeemed from profane to LECTURE ON MUSIC. 
° ° | ” r ' ‘ - ~ . 
this important subject, I submit them to the | sacred purposes.” While we heartily thank the writer for J. Saunperson, Esq., of Baltimore, (by par- 


reader’s examination. Amicus. | this valuable contribution, we hope he will often furnish | ticular request,) delivered at Broadway Hall 
similar favors for our pages. J , 


7 

—___—_—__—— oO *sday eve as “se — . ~ 
naar | Lines entitled “Music at Midnight,” by “X. N. H.” are - Tue sday evening last, _ Li cture on the 
EDUCATION OF THE BLIND. very acceptable, and shall be inserted in our columns, | >Clence of Music—embracing Historical Hints 
Will the writer please to inform us whether they are original | @S to the practice of the ancient Israelitish and 


or selected ? 


We thank “J. H. H.” for the pretty orizinal melody, 





Mr. Epiror,—Feeling a deep interest in the | Jewish C ; 
education of the Blind, I was very much grati- ewish Church, as well as the adaptation of 


: : the science to the service of the Sanctuary : 

fied in reading the account given by your cor- | composed for the Sacred Song, commencing, “Soft be the } h : . Sant of the anctuary at 

respondent “S.,” of the blind musician, Made- | gently breathing notes.” It shall certainly have a place in the present ¢ ay. she lec turer evidently well 

moiselle Paradis, published in the Minsrret | ‘ pases of the Minstrel. understood his subject,—but failed to produce 
aradis, Mr SL 

2 ie ; “ A Friend to Education” is informed, that we shall soon | the effect anticipated. 

of June Ist. Though I had frequently read of publish his article, “ On the erpediency of forming a 

Saunderson, Moyes, Metcalf, and others,— | : 

blind individuals, who have distinguished 


themselves in the arts and sciences,—I had 





Musical Lyceum, to be located in the ¢ ity of New York, N 
that shall represent ali the different interests of Music in the yr . . . 
United States.” We feel much favored by the editorial 


We gratefully acknowledge the receipt of “A Sketch” | Corps, for extending to us a helping hand, 
from Tennessee, showing “the power of association as 


TO OUR EDITORIAL BRETHRE 





never before receivei information respecting 
the amiable M. Paradis,—whose acquirements | connected with Music.” Similar favors are solicied Grom : te ab 

1s this: Welbon of tamie. was ce Ube Seater | <a. Ob our harmonious way. Among the many who 
ful. It is but another evidence of what can be 
accomplished by the blind, when assisted by 
those of their friends. As in the case of this 
lady,—had she not have fortunately been pre- 
sent at a musical meeting, where the Empress 
Queen was in attendance, most probably she 
would never have been known beyond the pre- 


eincts of her own neighborhood. Ar Y ; s 
eighborl And how “Canfield & Spencer will take the agency of the Min- 
many blind are there in our own land, who, “ Justice” has sent us another communication on the sub- | STRE!, if you wish.” 
with the same means extended to them, that | ject of the formation of the N. Y. Academy of Sacred Music, | The letter from which this extract is made, 
were afforded those of Stanley, Gautier and He says, “ he is much obliged to us for admittin: into our was recently received through the New York 
Chaevain. would act become eatalie ane coluinne, his first article,”’ but appears to be dissatisfied with | . . r: As alee 

: Th ae ¥ aS €M1- | our accompanying remarka, He intimates, that we with- | Post Office. Will the writer please to inform 
nent ¢ he truth is, in this country, we have | helda part of the desired information, and adds, ‘‘ Your re- | us where Messrs. Canfield & Spencer reside ? 


in noticing our work, and cheering us on in 


A “Private Communication” relating to hired singers. have thus dealt with us, we are free to ac- 
choirs, &e. d&c., from an esteemed friend, has been received, | Knowledge that no one has laid us under great- 
We feel much obliged to the writer for his hints, and forhis | er obligations than friend Gares of the Buffalo 
Promptuess in seconding our efforts in the cause of music, | Republican. Besides speaking of our work in 
and assure him, that his remarks are “ received in the most } ss or ; a a , . 
friendly disposition.” Will the author give hie consent to | “© Ost flattering terms, he occasionally gives 
the publication of the entire communication, or portions of in his columns the table of Contents of the 


it, in the columns of the Minstrei? We make this re- number commented on. 
quest with the impression that it would lead to an important | 
investigation 
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Protecttou. 
“THE LORD IS MY SHEPHERD» 


WORDS BY 3. P. H.; EXTRACTED FROM THE CHRISTIAN WATCEMAN, 


MUSIC ORIGINAL; COMPOSED AND HARMONIZED FOR THE MINSTREL. 
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2. How oft,when I’ve wander’d in fol-ly : - stray,And mid thorns of deceitful-ness bled, Hath he oe from destruction, my — ene 
| 
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“4. Tho’ far from the dead of kindred “eS home, W haveatiationts s loved altar is bright; Tho’ fainting, in pains and in pe- Eee I — 
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wt wane eS r | Shall my trusting affections alarm ; 
ano a | My heart cannot yield to the impulse of fear, 
Since in love to my soul, he for - e - a will grant His heav ew wat and care. While his voice, in the soft, soothing echo, I hear, 


And my shield is his powerful arm. 


a = = , 
‘? ee a F =a Nor can ever the force of adversity’s shock, 
oe —_ a Te } Destroy my firm spirit’s repose ; 


@ Since, e’en then, in rich fields I may rest, with his flock, 
To the clear and un-err-ing ef- fulgence of a Aad in paths of his righteousness led. | Or where, on the brow of the hill, from the rock, 
| On a pillow, so soothingly soft as his breast, 


The steamlet unceasingly flows. 
rete a ele ies EEs == 
| In the calmness of hope and reliance I rest, 


| - n ee 

| And my dw 0 the smile of con-tented - at wears; My cupwith hisloverunneth o'er, | = Till he lulls from my heart its last sigh. 
} 
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|-q—-— =} ——}, ennnntiia| 

| . a 5 

Y-ere}# o-3 nae fel oe oes m 5. 

| nT Fg -_ ae = — —- eo fe | Not the solitude’s gloom, not the tempest’s career, 
ofre -@- 9 Pete" — ti 
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| Or if eer with dejection and sadness opprese’d, 
And peace and tranquillity die ; 
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aa soil antliienemai Bel —- +. 8. 
on ST te nine fere=F Ff Ta — SAE al a an 2 Ar And if ail earthly light from my prospect were fled, 
—e.0 f¢ o_?— a oe = Pp ! oe afte —-—T -fS- Ant I saw through the Geom not a ray; 


Oh! then, would he over my shelterless head, 
His mantle of tender benevolence spread, 
Till the storm-cloud had passed away. 
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On tl the soil of the: stranger, or where the sea-foam Dashes wild in the darkness of night,— 
eck 1g ; : hoot} seas =~ | And when the short journey ef life shall be past ; 
-4y—@ +@- ilies ——Tt— ee And the valley of death shall appear, 
ean it ae : x he oe ao naa — fi The licht of his love shall around me be cast, 
—— an —T Sa _|— $e _ And on his dear staff will I lean to the last, 
a QJ _ “eo; . | Nor harbor one lingering fear. 
= 


10. 
No more, then, this heart, let despondence oppress, 
Or the light of its happiness dim ; 
Since my Shepherd will soothe me in every distress, 
And my life with his goodness forever will bless, 
If obedient and faithful to Him. 
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know that I, though ab-sent far, 


would not have thee weep—and yet, 
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1. Oh, choose thee out a shi - ning star, To 
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gaze up-on_ at si- lent night, And 


2. Fare-well, my love! thy tears for-get, In Hope’s in-spi- ring, kind-ly glow; I 
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the same fair light; 


I owe, love I owe, 
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And count the glow-ing suns, that rise 


Oh, che-rish me ee heart — as I 
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time ; And feel that long-ing, anx-ious eyes Are with thee in a@ - no-therclime! And 
mine, And bless-ings ga- ther in the sky, And bless-ed hours of love be thine! Oh, 
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count the glow-ing suns, that rise And pe-rish in the sea of time; And 
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che - rish me in heart — as I Shall e - ver che - rish thee in mine, 
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feel that Jong-ing, anx-ious eyes, Are with thee in an - o - ther clime! 


bless- ings ga-ther in the sky, And bless-ed hours of love be thine! 
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